TEMPERATURE.
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retain its low temperature, but becomes gradually hot-
ter, till it acquires the temperature of the room. Thus
it appears that no body can retain its high temperature
while surrounded by colder bodies, nor its low tempe-
rature while it is surrounded by hotter bodies. The
caloric, however combined at first, gradually distributes
itself in such a manner, that all contiguous bodies, when
examined by the thermometer, indicate the same tem-
perature. These changes occupy a longer or a shorter
time, according to the size or the nature of the body ;
but they always take place at last.

This law is familiar to every person. When we wish
to heat any thing, we carry it towards the fire; when
we wish to cool it, we surround it by cold bodies. The
caloric in this last case is not lost; it is merely distri-
buted equally through the bodies. When a number of
substances are mixed together, some of them cold and           *

some of them hotj they all acquire the same tempera-
ture; and this new temperature is a mean of all the
first temperatures of the substances. Those which were
hot become colder, and those which were cold become
hotter. This property of caloric has 'been called by phi-
losophers the equilibrium of caloric ; but it might, with,
greater propriety, be denominated, the equal distribu-
tion of temperature.

2. From the experiments of Kraft and Richmann *, Law of tfce
made \vith  much  precision,  and upon a great number  cooUnf of
of bodies, the following general conclusion has been
drawn.    " When a body is suspended in a medium of
a temperature different from its own, the difference be-
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